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BIOGRAPHY. 
LIFE OF WILLIAM PENN. 


To confine all merit to a particular reli- 
gious persuasion, is certainly the property 
of a little mind; of a mind neither illumined 
by reason, nor influenced by Christianity. The 
bigot looks at principles alone, and condemns 
without mercy those that do not exactly tal- 
ly with his own. The man of virtue and un- 
derstanding makes a candid allowance for 
the prejudices of education, or the fallibility 
of human judgment; and in right practices, 
from whatever source they spring, sees much 
to love and much to admire: the former, in 
his narrow zeal, disregards good actions, 
which are the only incontestible proof of 
good principles; the latter, without suffer- 
ing any improper bias to mislead him, judges 
of the tree according to its fruit. 

The extraordinary man, whose life we here 
present, was one of the original bulwarks of 
the society of Friends, and the founder and 
legislator of Pennsylvania; and had he lived 
in the age of Solon or Lycurgus, his name 
would have floated down the stream of time 
with theirs. 

WiiraM Penn was the grandson of cap- 
tain Giles Penn, an English consul in the Me 
diterranean, and the son of sir William Penn, 
an admiral of the English navy, in the pro- 
tectorate of Cromwell, and in the reign of 
Charles II. in which offices he rendered very 
important services to the nation, particularly 
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him while at the university, in conjunction 
with some other students, to withdraw from 
the established worship, and hold a private 
meeting, where they preached and prayed in 
their own way. The discipline of the univer- 
sity being very strict in such matters, he 
was fined for “the sin of nonconformity;” 
this served to fix him more firmly in his 
principles and habits, and exposed his sin- 
gularity more openly to the world. His con- 
duct being then deeined obstinate, he was, 
in the sixteenth year of his age, expelled, as 
an incorrigible offender against the laws of 
uniformity! 

On his return home he found his father 
highly incensed against him. As neither re- 
monstrances, nor threatnings, nor blows, 
could devest him of his religious attachments, 
he was, for a while, turned out of the house; 
but by the influence of his mother, he was 
so far restored to favor as to be sent to 
France, in company with some persons of 


quality, with 4 view to unbend his mind. 
refine his manners. Here he learned the 


language of the country, and acquired such 
a polite and courtly behaviour, that his fa- 
ther, after two years absence, received him 
with joy, hoping that the object of his 
wishes was attained. He was then admitted 
into Lincoin’s Inn, where he studied law till 
the plague broke out in 1665, when he re- 
turned to his father’s house. 





by the conquest of Jamaica from the Spani-| 
ards, and in a naval victory over the Dutch.| 
William was born October 14, 1644, in the: 
parish of St. Catharine, near the tower of| 
London, educated at Chigwell, in Essex,; 
and at a private school in London; and in| 
the fifteenth year of his age, entered as a stu- 
dent and gentleman commoner of Christ} 


vices being importunate, grants were fre-| 
quently made of lands in Ireland; and the 

merits of sir Wiliiam Penn being not tie 
least conspicuous, he received a yaluable 
estate in the county of Cork, and committed 
the management of it to his son, then in the 
twenty second year of his age. Here he met 
with his old friend Loe, and immediately at- 





Church cellege in Oxford. 

His genius was bright, his disposition S0- | 
ber and studious, and being possessed of a; 
lively imagination and a warm heart, the 


jects was attended with circumstances bor-, 
dering on enthusiasm. Having received his. 


first impressions from the preaching of | 
Thomas Loe, an itinerant Quaker, he con- | 


ceived a favorable opinion of “ the flights and | 
refinements of that rising sect,” which led 


| as « discouragement to a young 
first turn of his mind toward religious sub- | 


| It was not long before he 





jtached himself to the society of Quakers, 
though at that time they were subject to se- 
il vere persecution. This might have operated 
gentleman of 
such quality and expectations, especialiy as 
jhe exposed himself thereby to the renewed 
| displeasure of a parent who loved him, had 
not the integrity and fervor of his mind in- 
duced him to sacrifice all wordly consider- 
ations to-the dictates of his conscience. 

was apprehended 





at a religious conventicle, and, with eighteen 
others, committed to prison by the mayor of 
Cork; but upon his writing a handsome ad- 
dress to the earl of Orrery, lord president of 
Munster, in which he very sensibly pleaded 
for liberty of conscience, and professed his 
desire of a peaceable, and his abhorrence of a 
tumultuous and disrespectful separation from 
the established worship, he was discharged. 
This second stroke of persecution engaged 
him more closely to the Quakers: He associ- 
ated openly with them, and bore with calm- 
ness and patience, the cruel abuse which was 
| liberally bestowed on that singular party. 

His father being informed of his conduct; 
iremanded him home; and though now Wil- 
liam’s age forbade his trying the force of 
that species of discipline, to which, as a 
naval commander, he had been accustomed, 
yet he plied him with those arguments which 
it was natural for a man of the world to use, 
and which, to such an one, would have been 
prevailing, The principal one was a threat- 
ening to disinherit him; and to this he hum- 
bly submitted, though he could by no means 
be persuaded to take off his hat in presence 
of the king, the duke of York, or his father. 
For this inflexibility he ‘in turned 
out of doors; upon which he commenced an 
itinerant preacher, and had much success 
in making proselytes. In these excursions, 


was agi 














phe opposition which he met with from the 


About this time (1666) the king’s coffers | ‘cle rey and the magistracy frequently brought 
being low, and claims for unrewarded ser- | | him into difficulties, and sometimes to im- 


prisonment; but his integrity was so manifest, 

nd his patience so invincible, that his father, 
iat leneth, beca softened toward him, and 
‘not only exerted his interest to release him 


lie 


from confinement, but winked at his return 
ito the family whenever it suited his conve- 
iniency. His mother was always his friend, and 
,often supplied his necessities without the 
iknowledge of the futher 

In the year 1668, he commenced author, 
and, having written a book, entitled “ The 
sandy foundation shaken,” which gave great 
joffence to the sfiritual lords, he wes im- 
iprisoned in the tower, and the visits of his 
triends were forbidden. But his adversaries 
found him proof all their ef- 
forts to subdue him; for a message being 
brought to him by the bishop of London, 
that he must either publicly recant, or die 
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_interest with the lord licutenant, and others 
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a prisoner, his answer was, “my prison shall 


be my grave. I owe my conscience to no} 


man. They are mistaken in me; I value not 
their threats. They shall know thet 1 can 
weary out their malice, and baffle all their 
designs by the spirit of patience.” During 
this confinement he wrote his famous book, 
“ No Cross, no Crawn;” and ancther, “ In- 
nocency with her open face,” in which he 
explained and vindicated the principles 
which he had advanced in the book for 
which he was imprisoned. This, with a let- 
ter which he wrote to lord Arlington, secre- 
tary of state, aided by the interest which 
his father had at court, procured his release, 
after seven months confinement. 

Soon after this, he made another visit to 
Ireland, to settle his father’s conceris, in 


leaving him his paternal blessing and a plenti- 
ful estate. This accession of fortune made no 
alteration in his manners or habits: he con- 
tinued to preach, to write, and to travel as 
before; and, within a few months afterwards, 
was taken up again for preaching in the 
street, and carried to the tower, from whence 
after a long examination he was sent to 
Newgate, and being discharged without any 
trial at the end of nine months, he went over 
to Holland and Germany, where he continu- 
ed travelling and preaching, till the king 
published his “ declaration of indulgence to 
tender consciences;” upon which he return- 
ed to England, married a daughter of sir 
William Springet, and settled at Rickmans- 
worth, in Hertfordshire; where he pursued 
his studies, and multiplied his controversial 





which he exerted himself with great indus- 
try and success. Here he constantly appear- 
ed at the meetings of the Quakers, and not 
only officiated as a preacher, but used his 


of the nobility, to procure induigence for 
them, and to get some of them released 
from their imprisonment. 

In 1670, an act of parliament was made, 
which prohibited the meetings of dissenters 
under severe penalties. The quakers being 


writings for about five years. 
(To be continued.) 
For the Repertory. 
LETTERS ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS. 
From a Brother to a Sister. 
No. VI. 
My Dear Sister, 

Such is the deceitfulness of the human 
heart, that the Christian is often led astray 





forcibly debarred entering their meeting 
house in Grace Church street, London, as- 
sembled before it in the street, where Penn 
preached to a numerous concourse, and be- 
ing apprehended on the spot by a warrant 
from the lord mayor, was committed to 
Newgate, and at the next session, took his 
trial at the Old Bailey, where he pleaded his 
own cause, with the freedom of an English- 
man and the magnanimity of a hero. The 
jury at first brought in their verdict “ guilty 
of sfeaking in Grace Church street;” but 
this being unsatisfactory to the court, they 
were detained all night, and the next day 
returned a verdict “not guilty.” The court 
were highly incensed against them, fined 
them forty marks, each, and imprisoned 
them along with Pena, till their fines and 
fees were paid. An expression which drop- 
ped from the recorder on this trial, rendered 
the cause of the Quakers popular, and their 
persecutors odious: “It will never be well 
with us (said the infamous sir John Howel) 
till something like the Spanish inquisition 
be established in England.” The triumph of 
Penn was complete: being acquitted by his 
peers, he was released from prison, on the 
payment of his fees, and returned to the 
zealous exercise of his ministry. 

His conduct under this prosecution did 
him great honor. His father became per- 
fectly reconciled to him, and soon after died,* 

* The dying advice of his father deserves to be 


by depending on the strength he thinks he 
possesses: he is so prone to believe himself 


e«p-hle of performing meritorfous works, by 
which he can lay claim to the favor of God, 


that he frequently stumbles on the stumbling 
stone of selfrighteousness; and it is only by | 
the light of the blessed Spirit that he is en-j 
abled to discover his errors and the dangers 


<mecane 





as the only medium of his acceptance, put- 
ting his confidence in God, who hath pro- 
mised he will never leave nor forsake his 
people, he is enabled to rejoice in a sense 
of his own weakness, glorifying God as his 
strength and support, who will guide him 
in the way of truth and establish his goings. 
We have abundant cause to cast all our 
cares on him who alone is able to keep us 
from falling, and who alone is able to restore 
our souls from wandering in the broad road 
of destruction and lead us in the way ever- 
lasting; and which he will do, not in consi- 
deration of any good works which we have 
performed, but for his own name’s sake, of 
his own free and unbounded mercy. 

Let us then, my dear sister, be alert in 
the performance of our duty, seeking to 
know our hearts, a knowledge of which, with 
a sense of their natural depravity, will influ- 
ence us in our petitions at a throne of grace 
for the imputed reghteousness of Christ to 
render us acceptable before God, then shall 
we be safe amidst the storms that shall final- 
ly overwhelm those who have built their 
foundation on the sand of their own moral 
conduct in preference to the allsufficient 
merits of the spiritual Rock, Christ Jesus, 
on which alone may we both be established 
by grace, is the prayer of your affectionate 
brother, J. 
a 


For the Repertory. 


THB ORIGIN AND TRUE USE OF POETRY, 
No. If. 


Proofs such as those which have been ex- 





into which he hath plunged. 

When this light breaks in upon his pons | 
he sces there is no refuge of safety out of | 
Christ; and receiving fresh supplies ef grace | 
he is enabled by faith to determine that he | 


for his own salvation and experiencing the 
inefficacy of all attainments independent of 
constant supplies of heavenly grace for his 
establishment in heliness, he humbly casts 
himself at the feet of sovereign mercy, plead- 
ing the meritorious righteousness of Christ 


remembered —‘* Three things I commend to you; 
[st Let nothing tempt you to wrong your conscience; 
if you keep peace at home, it will be a feast to you 
in the day of trouble 2nd Whatever you design to 
do, lay it justly, and time it seasonably, for that 
gives security and dispatch. Srd. Be not troubled at 
disappointments; if they may be recovered, do it; if 
not, trouble is vain.—These rules will carry you 
with firmness and comfort through this inconstant 





hibited, are superior to volumes of argu- 
ments for establishing the propriety of ap- 
plying poetical grandeur to divine truth; 
whatever has a tendency to elevate the soul 
to God and raise the affections to their pro- 


will arise and go to his Father, remember-| per object, is consistent with reason; the de- 
ing his tender mercies, considering the rich-| votions of him in whose heart a flame of sa- 
es of his grace, his ability and willingness | 
to save and that to the uttermost, convinced | 
of his own inability to do any thing effectual | And do not the prophets sanction the use of 


cred love is enkindled will swell with 


«« Thoughts that breathe and words that burn.”’ 


such language, as to our best judgment 
secms most rich? and shall we err by taking 
them for our examples’ True it is that the 
highest strains of human eloquence and the 
most refined language of poesy are compa- 
ratively mean when we contemplate the at- 
tributes and perfections of Deity; he need- 
eth not the adorations of men’s hands, he 
dwelleth in mysterious light, encompassed 
with inconceivable glory: but as he requir- 
eth of the intelligent beings whom he hath 
created that worship which belongeth to him 
alone, and as he hath made his praise our 
privilege, it is certainly our duty to render 
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} world.”—No Crose no Crown. ° 





to him the best offering of our hearts and 
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or 
our tongues, and to serve him with all the 
powers of our'minds. But to return to our 
author: 

“ Who is there now (says he) will dare 
to assert, that the doctrines of our faith will 
not indulge or endure a delightful dress? 
Shall the French poet (Boileau) affright us 
by saying 

De la foy d'un Chrétien les mystéres terriBles, 

D’ornemens égayez ne sont point susceptibles? 


“ But the Frence critic (Rapin) in his re- 
flections upon eloquence, tells us, that ‘ the 
majesty of our religion, the holiness of its 
laws, the purity of its morals, the height of 
its mysteries, and the importance of every 
subject that belongs to it, requires a gran- 
deur, a nobleness, a majesty, and elevation 
of style, suited to the theme: sparkling ima- 
ges and magnificent expressions must be 
used, and are best borrowed from: scripture: 
let the preacher that aims at eloquence read 
the prophets incessantly, for their writings 
are an abundant source of all the riches and 
ornaments of speech.’ And, in my opinion, 
this is far better counsel than Horace gives 
ws, when he says, 

Vos exemplaria Graca 
Nocturn4 versate manu, versate diurn4. 


“ As in the conduct of my studies with 
regard to divinity, I have reason to repent 
of nothing more than that I have not perus- 
ed my bible with more frequency; so if I 
were to set up for a poet, with a design to 
exceed all the modern writers, I would fol- 
low the advice of Rapin, and read the pro- 
phets night and day. 

“ Besides, we may fetch a further answer 
to monsicur Boileau’s objection, from other 
poets of his own country. What a noble use 
have Racine and Corneille made of Chris- 
tian subjects, in some of their best trage- 
dies! What a variety of divine scenes are 
displayed, and pious passions awakened in 
those poems! The marirydom of Polyeucte, 
how doth it reign over our love and pity and 
at the same time animate our zeal and de- 
votion! * * * * * * The Davideis, and the 
two Arthurs, have so far answered Boileau’s 
objections, in English, as that the obstacles 
of attempting Christian poesy are broken 
down, and the vain pretence of its being im- 
practicable is experimentally confuted. 

-“ It is true, indeed, the Christian myste- 
ries have not such need of gay trappings as 
beautified, or rather composed, the heather 
superstition: but this still makes for th 
greater ease and surer success of the poet. 
The wonders of our religion, in a plain nar- 
ration and simple dress, have a native gran- 
deur, a dignity and a beauty in them, though 
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ornament. The book of the Revelations seems 
to be a prophecy, in the form of an opera, 
or a dramatic poem, where divine art illus- 
rates the subject with many charming glo- 
ries; but still it must be acknowled:ed, that 
the naked themes of Christianity have some- 
thing brighter and boider in them, something 
more surprising and celestial, than al] the 
adventures of gods and heroes, ail the daz- 
zling images of false lustre, that form and 
garnish a heathen song: here the very argu- 
ment would give wonderful aid to the muse, 
and the heavenly theme would so relieve a 
dull hour, and a languishing genius, that 
when the muse nods, the sense would burn 
and sparkle upon the reader and keep him 
feelingly awake. 

“ With how much less toil and expense 
might a Dryden, an Otway, a Congreve, or 
a Dennis, furnish out a Christian poem, than 
a modern play! There is nothing among all 
the ancient fables, or later romances, that 
have two such extremes united in them, as 
the eternal God becoming an infant of days; 
the possessor of the palace of heaven Jaid to 
sleep in a manger; the holy Jesus, who knew 
no sin, bearing the sins of men in his body 
on the tree; and the sovereign of life stretch- 
ing his arms on a cross, bleeding and ex- 
piring: the heaven and the hell in our divi- 
nity are infinitely more delightful and dread- 


ful than the childish figments of a dog with 
three heads, the buckets of the Belides, the 


Furies with snaky hairs, or all the flow- 
ery stories of Elisyum. And if we survey the 
one as themes divinely true, and the others 
as amedley of fooleries which we can never 
believe: the advantage for touching the 
springs of passion will fall infinitely on the 
side of the Christian poet; our wonder and 
our love, our pity, delight and sorrow, with 
the long train of hopes and fears, must needs 
be under the command of an harmonious 
pen, whose every line makes a part of the 
reader’s faith, and is the very life or death 
of the soul. 

“ If the trifling incredible tales that fur- 
nish out a tragedy, are so armed by wit and 
fancy, as to become sovereign of the rational 
powers, to triumph over all the affections. 

nd manage our smiles and our tears ut 
pleasure; how wonderous a conquest migiit 
be obtained over a wild world, and reauce 
it, at least, to sobriety, if the same happ; 
talent were employed in dressing the scenes 
of religion in their proper figures of majes- 
ty, sweetness, and terror! The wonders of 
creating power, of redeeming love and re- 
newing grace, ought not to be thus impi- 
ously neglected by those whom heaven has 
endued with a gift so proper to adorn and 
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tions might almost convey piety in resisting 
nature, and melt the hardest souls to the 
love of virtue. The affairs of this life, with 
their reference to a life to come, would shine 
bright in a dramatic description; nor is there 
any need or any reason why we should al- 
ways borrow the plan or history from the an- 
cient Jews, or primitive martyrs; though se- 
veral of these would be better understood 
by most readers, and the application would 
be much more easy. The anguish of inward 
guilt, the secret stings, and racks and scour- 
ges of conscience; the swect retiring hours, 
and seraphic joys of devotion; the victory 
of a resolved soul over a thousand tempta- 
tions; the inimitable love and passion of a 
dying God; the awful glories of the last 
tribunal; the grand decisive sentence, from 
which there is no appeal; and the conse- 
quent transports or horrors of the two eter- 
nal worlds; these things may be variously 
disposed, and form many poems. How might 
such performances, under a divine blessing, 
call back the dying piety of the nation to life 
and beauty! This would make religion ap- 
pear like itself, and confound the blasphe- 
mies of a profligate world, ignorant of pious 
pleasures. 

“ But we have reason to fear, that the 
tuneful men of our day have not raised their 
ambition to so divine a pitch. I should re- 
joice to see more of this celestial fire kind- 
ling within them; for the flashes that break 
out in some present and past writings betray 
an infernal source. This the incomparable 
Mr. Cowley, in the latter end of his preface, 
and the ingenious sir Richard Blackmore in 
the beginning of his, have so pathetically de- 
scribed and lamented, that d rather refer the 
reader to mourn with them, than detain and 
tire him here. These gentlemen, in their 
large and labored works of poesy, have giv- 
en the world happy examples of what they 
wish and encourage in prose; the one in a 
rich variety of thought and fancy, the other 
in «ll the shining colors of profuse and flo- 
rid diction.” 

In closing these remarks, I can only add, 
that I have but little hope of gaining many 
converts to the doctrine of Watts, among 
those whose prejudices are so strong as to 
prevent them from sceking gems in the rich 
mines of taste and genius, or plucking am- 
brosial flowers in the garden of poesy, who 
are ever fearful of a poisonous eanker, who 
continually dread a prickly thorn; but f 
will confidently assert, that should they un- 
warily stray into the groves of Paradise with 
the sublime and soaring Milton, they wi}l 
not strive to extenuate their temerity by 
saying “the serpent beguiled;” should they 








they do not utterly disdain all methods ot 








cultivate them; an art whose sweet insinua- 


i vendare to taste the intellectual sweets otf 






























































‘be accepted as an evidence of the fact. 


pany the counsel of a friend and to give 


Cowper, they will take delight in the luxuri- 
ant fields where grow together in rich clus- 
ters, the nutritious and exhilarating fruits of 
piety and genius. S. 
—2 +e 
For the Repertory. 
FRIENDSHIP. 
“ Is aught so fair 

In all the dewy landscapes of the spring, 

In the bright eye of Hesper or the moon, 

In nature’s fairest forms, is aught so fair 

As virtuous friendship?” 

One of the priacipal reasons why good 
advice is so frequently disregarded or treat- 
ed with neglect, is a belief that it is gener- 
ally dictated by selfish or interested motives; 
and it must be confessed that an acquaintance 
with the world and its fashions, discovers so 
many exampies of persons engaged in the 
office of giving advice who seem to have so 
little knowledge of its practical advantages, 
that the opinion, though sometimes erro- 
heous and often prejudicial, ought rather to 
be regarded with complacency and forbear- 
ance than hastily or passionately condemned, 
Where vanity urges to the giving of advice, 
we cannot wonder that it should be opposed 
or rejected, without much inquiry concern- 
ing its excellence or its use; for few men, 
whatsoever may be their ignorance or their 
necessities, will endure the idea that ano‘her 
is growing great in his own eyes at their 
expense, especially if he evinces a desire to 
influence their determinations without pcr- 
mission: nor am I altogether certain that it 
is not easier to submit to the consequences 
of our own mistakes, than to brook the inso- 
lence of him who is continuaily reminding 
us of our weakness, by proclaiming his su- 
periority in foresight or in skill. I shall not 
here detain the reader wich a detail of the 
various odjectionable motives which prompt 
the interested to proffer advice: my object is 
to show that it may proceed from good ones; 
and, I trust, that the instance hereafter to be 
given by the author of these remarks, will 


There is but one character in which a 
man can hope to lubor profitably in this 
much frequented field of moral duty; and 
that is the character of a friend. Whether 
this character, founded on social connex- 
ions and habits of intimacy, be the resuit ot 
a long interchange of affectionate sentiments 
and regards, or spring from that wide and 
diffusive benevolence which unites a man, 
not only to his kindred, his companions and 
his countrymen, but to the whole human 
race, it is indispensably necessary that it 
should be acknowledged and conspicuously 
appear. That air of candor, of confidence 
and sincerity, which never fails to accom- 


ws 
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charms and energy to truth, must be seen 
in our expression and deportment before we 
can render an acceptable service to such as 
stand in need of correction or reproof. 
Many pious divines and eminent meta- 
physicians, still contend for the disinterest- 
edness of moral virtue; but I am disposed 
to think that there is no such thing as dis- 
interested morality: and doubt very much 
whether, if there was, the world would be 
the better of it. From a superficial view of 
the subject, one would be apt to pronounce 
this a degrading and unpopular opinion; 
but let it only be recollected that there are 
different kinds and degrees of interest, ope- 
rating in various ways and discovering them- 
selves in an endless variety of shapes and 
combinations, and the opinion will appear 
neither humiliating nor improbable. I speak 
not of that groveling interest so palpable 
and predominant in the commerce of man- 
kind, which converts friendship into a mer- 
cenary traffic in which self love always pro- 
poses to be the gainer; nor would I be sup-| 
posed to give countenance to that affectation 
of friendship, the offspring of pride, ambi- 
tion or corruption, which men use as a lad- 
der to climb to favor, or as 4 silken patch 
to conceal their hypocrisy, and to give a 
sightly and a tolerable appearance to that 
which, without such a covering, would 
shock us at once by its loathsomeness and 
deformity. From tus trienaship may heaven 
preserve all honest souls: it is an aroinatic 
flower with which men craw around chem 
a tribe of gilded butierfites which, after 
fluttering gayly for a whe in borrowed} 
splendor, taste the delicious poison and are| 
seen ho more; a mere name which instead ofl 











giving as it was intended to do, strength | 
and consolation to virtue, too often robs it!! 
of its dearest hopes and prepares the grave! 
in which it is entombed! For what purpose| 
this adulterated coin is suffered to circulate! 
umong men, I cannot tell. Nevertheless, I! 
am persuaded it is not without its use: per-) 
haps like the copper currency occasionally, 
met with in trade, though of no intrinsic 
worth itself, it may serve to show, by com-| 
parison and contrast, the value of that ster-' 
ling medium which it dase/y represents. || 

The friendship that really deserves the’! 
name is a virtue of the highest order, and 
flows, as I shall endeavor to prove, from a 
principle of the most commendable self love, 
viz. a consciousness of receiving pleasure 
from an action which confers it. Never, 
surely, will it be alledged that he who be- 
stows a kindness from this conviction, has 





! departed from the character of a friend; for 


no good deed done by a person in his sen- 





s€s was ever yet denied this sweet reward; , 
t 





and, though thousands perform their duty 
feeling only that part of the motive, which 
has relation to themselves, yet there can be 
no impropriety in remembering the connec- 
tion and making it an incentive to moral 
actions. Suppose it had pleased an allwise 
Creator so to frame my heart and to consti- 
tute my faculties that my greatest satisfac- 
tion or my only unmixed pleasure consists 
in living virtuously and doing good; am I 
to be condemned for seeking happiness in 
the exercise of those powers and affections 
which make a necessary part of my being? 
Unquestionably not. It is an eternal and 
immutable law of our nature, that whenever 
we rationally bestow happiness we receive 
it in return; and I feel no hesitation in as- 
serting, that disgust and disappointment 
will forever be the lot of that man who hopes 
to obtain it on other terms. This principle 
in the economy of human nature instead of 
leading us to repine at the dispensations of 
Providence, ought to be a subject of per- 
petual joy and exultation; it is the most 
glorious evidence of his superlative good- 
ness; since, by this means, he makes hap- 
piness and virtue to depend on each other, 
hereby securing to man the dignity of his 
nature and extending the motive to do good 
through the boundless regions of intellectual 
existence. For the digression I have thub 
insensibly made, | implore the reader’s pare 
don; it has proceeded from the pride I al- 
ways feel in contemplating man in his af- 
finity to his maker, and in observing how 
nearly we approach whilst in our proper 
character, to the Great Fountain of ali per- 
fection; who far from being displeased that 
we should look for happiness in the practice 
of virtue and acts of kimdness and benefi- 
cence, hus taught us to believe that this is 
the source of his own felicity. Yes, if to 
seck pleasure in doing good and conferring 
happiness be a proof of the existence of 
seif love, the Deity himself is selish, and 
condescends to stand in this respect upon a 
level with his creatures. 

From what has been observed the nature 
of friendship may be easily collected: it is 
a disposition in the heart of one being to 
promote the welfare of another, with no 
gratification in view except that which is 
derived from a conviction of right and a 
sense of duty. The virtue is not perfeg: 
when we aim at honor as the recompense 
of our actions; it is less so when we are“4in- 
cited to expect an augmentation of fortune; 
and least of all so, when it becomes the 
minister of sensuality and impure desires. 
The chief duties of friendship are confidence, 
sincerity and constancy; and virtue, a pre- 
requisite. No man will ever fully confide in 
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him whom he knows to be suitinis of vir- 
tue; and how can sincerity be expected from 
one whose sentiments are always covered 
with a veil, and whose naked heart is never 
seen? To the perfection of friendship con- 
stancy is likewise essential: it is the only 
unequivocal proof of its truth and reality. 
A friendship. that is pure, which has origin® 
ated in a conformity of wishes and opinions, 
which is founded on mutual esteem and 
supported by integrity, will bid defiance to 
casualties and calamities of the world. The 
tide of fortune may take an adverse course, 
the heavens may lower, and the face of na- 
ture be wrapt in one universal gloom, yet 
this remains stedfast and immoveable: it is 
our sheet anchor in the storm, our shield in 
the battle, our comfort in adversity, and our 
consolation in the hour of death! Away, then, 
with these fair weather pretenders, who 
press around us in times of prosperity and 
vanish as soon as a cloud appears above the 
horizon of our joyous prospects; and let 
us hold fast of that friend, who having es- 
caped with us from a common danger, de- 
lights to recount the perils of the voyage 
and fondly cherishes in a grateful bosom 
the partners of his past afflictions. Mclan- 
choly, indeed, are the reflections arising 
from the mutability and inconstancy of mor- 
tal attachments; and grievous are the pangs 
they are daily inflicting upon the children 
of sensibility. Alas! in the haven of safety 
how quickly do we forget the trials we have 
passed and the consolations of those who 
have shared our griefs on the boisterous 
ocean of life. Secure from the howling 
tempest’s rage, we think no more of the 
dreadful fury of the elements; and basking 
in the mild sunshine of prosperity, soon 
lose the remembrance of clouds? that over- 
whelmed us in our less propitious days. 
This disposition to forget our troubles as 
soon as they are past arises from one of the 
happiest principles in our nature, and con- 
tributes greatly to lighten the burthen of 
human misery; but it is unkind and ungrate- 
ful to forget our associates in distress, es- 
pecially where we have reason to believe 
they have afforded us an alleviation of suf- 
fering! Let us recollect that, although our 
sorrows be past, had they been greater we 
must have suffered more, and might now 
have been the victims of some calamity from 
which we are happily exempt. SEDLEY. | 
—— + eo 
For the Repertory. 
ON THE IDLENESS OF GENIBbs. 
BY A.C. M. 
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they are necessarily donmseell that the 
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one must inevitably follow the other as the 
shadow follows the substance, that every 
man of genius is an indolent man, though 
every indolent man is not a man of genius. 
However general, or however confined this 
opinion may be I am not one of those who 
are willing to subscribe to a doctrine which 
furnishes an excuse for indolence; without 
attempting to examine the foundation on 
which it is erected. 

For this purpose it is first necessary to 
form some general or determinate definition 
of the term; with its origin, or its derivative 
meaning, I am unacquainted. If in doing 


this we call it that power, whether real or! 


acquired, which enables men to display their 
excellence in works of the imagination, 
they are inventive; if they excel in pour- 


traying the manners of the age, they are 


acute observers; if they are wise and pro- 
found politicians, they prove themselves 


men of judgment and erudition; if skilled| 
in the structure of languages and sciences,’ 


men of learning; now, shall we deny those 
who excel in any or all of these branches! 
of literature all pretensions to genius, or'| 


shall we only allow them to those who are; 
susceptible of the fine impressions which || 


distinguish the poet. I am not willing to ad- 
mit (except for the sake of argument) the 


former or the iatter, genius I conceive mey}, 
be properly called invention, not exhibited |! 
ulone in writing a poem but equally so in.| 
erecting a building, or constructing a ma-| 


chine, that superiority of mind which t 
umphs over all obstacies by its own internal 
energies, that irresistible strength w 
overturns with ali subduing hand a! 
opposes its majectic course, or silonuy but 
securely, and certainly undermines their 
foundations, and exulting as it treads on their 
ruins, moves firmly to the attainment of its | 
object, in defiance of the cautions of dosing | 
indifference, or the hastings of trembling | 
timidity. 





ning bursts through the summer; clouds, 
time and space are annihilated at his touch, 
his pen embodies every thing he deems 
valuable, he paints with truth, and exhibiting 
the picture to nature, bids her observe the 
resemblance of herself. 

If the term genius be not applicable to 
those who excel in the branches of litera- 
ture, which are the deast dependant on the 
fancy, then, with respect to them, the dis- 
cussion is at an end, if their claims be ad- 
mitted; is it not wickedly unjust to charge 
with indolence those who are condemned ta 
so much labor, whose very pursuits, imply 
the possession of industry, patience and 
perseverance, let observations, and the his- 
tory of their lives answer the question. 

If ever we admit the last definition to be 
the only correct one I think it cannot be 
proved that they (pocts) are necessarily in- 
dolent, the mind and body are not compell- 
ed to labor in the same cause, when neces- 
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sity chains the latter to some laborious em- 
ployment, the former is happily not oblig- 
ed to assist in the toil, but, free as air may 
wander ut large in the fields of fancy and 
fairest flowers that end 
celebrated works have 


gather the 
the most 


grow, 





many of 
sprung from minds whose perishable inclo- 
1 sures have been compelled to guide the 
oar, to labor at some 
the 


Exam- 


' , 
\plough, to lay at the 


homely art, or to wield 


of their country. 
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peac etn] ana 


sword in def 

ples might be 

00 well ki 

| So far am I from admitting that men of 
ius are necessarily indolent, that I think 


ence 


readily mentioned, but 
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sown to make it necessary. 


tt is ccsier to prove that they are as indus- 
trious as others. Indolence, though not in- 
activity, seems to be a natural propensity, 
and is only overcome by habits of labor in- 
|, duced by necessity and continued from 
| choice, or is seized upon us an antidote to 
the 


It may 


'toilsome or oppre ssive care, to e ngage 
Imiid, or to strengthen the frame. 
| indeed be urged tt 


at they are not so regu- 


This is genius; place a man possessed of || larly ussiduous in their pursuits us men are 


it, amidst difficulties, he overcomes them 


by invention, by prudence, judgment and | 


perseverance, he is not the creature of cir-| 
cumstances for he bends them to his pur- 
pose; he is not the slave of fortune, for the 
revolutions of her whee] obey the impulses of | 


his own hand; “he speaks the commanding | 


words” “] will” and sooner or later “ it is | 
done.” 

If his powers are applied to poetry, his 
mind’s eye penetrates the deepest recesses 


‘of nature, it pursues the comet in its 





According to some writers, indolence is | 


so commonly an attendant on genius, that are all the objects of his glance; it glances | 
we might be pardoned for supposing, that jfrom one to the other swiftly as she light | Who seizes too rapidly, drops as hastily 


, trackless course; the air, the ocean, the earth 


and not their minds are en- 


gaged. This is true, < 


Hw hose bodies 


ndis so of necessity; the 
itinual CX- 
hature herself, 
its herself ¢n 
‘her works, furnish subjects suftiei 
purpose! Her prin: 
delinated by the 


fmind could not support such coi 


i; 
{! 
j 
ertion, and if it could, would 


vast and various as she cxhii 
ent tor the 
been 
ing 
them 
this is an oid compl. lint, 
but here it may be justly urged as un ar- 
gument. 


ipal features have 
rs, and noth 
{ is left for modern poets, but 

in fresher colors: 


arivy mast 


to urray 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 
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For the Repertory. 
THE HARP. LAY L 
Long, long, Ive strove with many @ gloomy care, 
And braved, with fortitude, unnumber’d woes; 
Sorrow has brought me many a briny tear, 
But, not a murmur from my lips arose. 


° 


Thus, with Misf-rtune’s darkling frowns, opprest, 
I've wander’d long in Sorrow’s cheerless maze, 
And oft the smiling infant Hope carest, 
That fondly bade me look for brighter days. 
But, ah! for brighter days I hope in vain, 
In vain I hope to banish bear: felt grief, 
Or e’en to ease the bosom’s rankling pain, 
Or for a ‘ mind diseased’ to find relief; 





For nought but an unvaried life of woe, 
1s Della Lira ever doom’d to know! 
DELLA LIRA. 





For the Repertory. 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 

Bright is the orient blush of day, 

Bright is the sun’s declining ray, 

Bright the red rose that blooms so fair 
Diffusing fragrance through the air; 

Bright the gay flow’rs on spring’s enamell’d field, 
_ But brighter is the blush your cheeks can yield, 


Soft 1s the robin’s tremulous song 
Chaunted the burthen'd trees among, 
Soft is the yielding virgin’s sigh, 
Soft the rapt notes of ecstacy, 
Soft the sweet music of Arcadia’s swain, 
But softer is your soul inspiring strain. 


White is the robe that virtue wears, 
Transparent as eve’s dewy tears, 
White is the winter’s spotless snow, 
White is the lilly, rising low, 
White are the summer's curling clouds above, 
But whiter is the bosom of my love. 


Oh! could I like the bce that sips 

Steal the sweet nectar of those lips, 

Twine round that breast, so soft, so fair, 

Breathe out my soul in transport there, 
Even heaven's eternal joys could scarcely move 
My soul from such a blissful scene of love. 

ROCKINGHAM. 
For the Repertory. 
TO A YOUNG LADY. 


Q, Mary, wilt thou go with me, 
And strew life’s path with thornless flowers? 
-Yet what are thorns, with love and thee, 
Though fortune’s star forever lours. 
Thee in my arms, my soul adoring, 
Nor grief, nor care should stain the day; 
‘My life should be one pleasant morning, 
Nor time should ever haste away 
ROCKINGHAM. 


ee 
For the Repertory. 
STANZAS 
Written in vpetirement under a willow tree. 


Could human vengeance turn his brooding eye 
On this sweet scene, his gloomy course would 


cease; 
Rdere might Ambition’s restless wishes die, 


To nature’s touch, for gratitude that lifts 
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God of my life, above thy choicest gifts, 


I bless thee for the nerves that vibrate free 


In this majestic seene my soul to thee. 
ALONZO. 
——— ‘ 


Fot the Repertory. 


TO GLORMON, 
In answer to his ‘address of Saturday last. 


Dear Glormon, think not an apology’s due 
From you in so trivial a case, 

For one who like me numbers cool fifty-two 
Has been blind more than once by a face. 


That a dimpling smile on a look broad and plain, 
Should shroud my old phiz from your view, 
Or she fire of an eye hide my gold headed cane, 
I can readily think to be true. 
As the little blind boy in the plot has a hand, 
I hope you'll attend Hymen’s calls, 
And soon in his tenaple may happily stand 
With the beautiful «* Girl of St. Pauls.” 
* FRANCIS FUNGUS, M.D. 





To the Editor of the Repertory, 

Sir, 
The following lines, written in an apothe- 
cury’s shop, are the first attempt of a youth 
of fourteen years of age; if you think them 
worthy a corner in your poetic department 
they are at your service. 

As my first essay, 

Humbly to you I dedicate my lay; 
Hoping you will not, with a critic’s eye, 
Observe my errors. hut srill pass them hy- 
A druggist’s fame inspires me now to sing; 
For thee, O * * * *, do I touch the string: 
Pestle and mortar now inspire my tongue, 
Which oft like music in your ears have rung. 


Pills of all sorts are ranged in beauteous row, 
And fiery labels in the window glow. 

Yet still of all the attractions here we boast, 
The handsome Owner surely is the most: 


Him nature form’d for making pills, tis true, 

But nature form’d him for the muses too; 

His power for poetry no one can doubt, 

Since when in prose he hobbles lamely out. 
ALPHONSO. 


jPhtladelphta, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 16, 1810. 














TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Several circumstances, unnecessary to be 
detailed here, prevented many acknowledge- 
ments lust week, and among others the plea- 
sure we felt in welconting “ Glormon” among 
our obliging corresponding friends. Our plea- 
sure has since been greatly enhanced by the 
very handsome reply which “ Dr. Fungus” 
iias given us the honor of presenting to Glor- 
mon in this day’s paper. We invite these 
sentlemen to furnish further contributions 
for our poetical department; and it may be 








tification as we ourselves have experienced 
from their sprightly productions in “ The 
Kye.” 

- © Sedley’s” picture of “ virtuous friend- 
ship” is a very pleasing production: the de- 


{lineation is so fair, and some of the touches 


are so delicate as almost to charm us into a 

belief that there is such a thing as pure 

“ disinterested friendship.” 

The anecdotes respecting Rochambeau 

and Le Clerc would have been inserted some 

time since had we been satisfied of their 

truth; unless this were done we should deem 

ourselves highly reprehensible in giving 

them publicity, and more especially so if 
those men (as we believe) are “ gone to 
their account.” 

We thank “C, L. K.” for his kind hint; 

and shall at all times be obliged to our friends 
for any suggestions that are calculated to im- 
prove our paper, or to render it generally 
interesting. 

The “soft complainings” of the first Lay 

of Della Lira’s “ Harp” give us reason to an- 
ticipate, in the series of his harmonious num- 
bers, much of that pensive pleasure which is 
ever dear to a tender sensibility. 

The essay on “ Genius,” though possess- 
ing merit as a “ juvenile” production, is, in 
its present state, too imperfect for publica- 
tion. To show, however, that we are desir 
ous of encouraging beginners, we will, if the 
author chuse, present the leading ideas of 
his essay in a more regular shape; and he 
may either pursue the series which he first 


jjintended, or enter upon some-other path 


where a nicer discrimination would not be 
expected. 

“ The Storm,” by “S.” is suspended for 
the present, not for the want of merit, for it 
possesses a considerable share; but neither 
the language nor the collocation of the words 
are adequate to the elevation of the concep- 
tions. S. discovers the buds of a talent for 
this species of writing, which need only. the 
tender hand of delicate cultivation to evolve 
them into delightful flowers. I(S. will there- 
fore favor us with an interview it may even- 
tuate to his advantage. 

The conjectures of “ Alonzo” respecting 
the Aurora Borealis, are not pursued far 
cnough to be considered as a compiete es- 
cay. We are pleased with his remarks as far 
as he has treated the subject; but as the por- 
tion we have would appear to a disadvantage 
in its present state, we think it better to post- 
pone the publication till we receive the re- 
mainder. 

We return our grateful acknowledgments 
to “A. C. M.” for his several communica 
tions in prose and poetry, with which we 
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shall occasionally ornament our columns. 
His experience in composition, which is evi- 
denced by these productions, will render the 
continuance of his correspondence highly ac- 
ceptable. 

The few lines of “ Aifonso” flow with a 
sprightliness and ease, indicative of a native 
talent that merits cultivation. We shall be 
glad to have some more sallies of his youth- 
ful muse; and we trust our pledge of indul- 
gence and candor will inspire him with a 
proper confidence. 

Many pieces, both in prose and poetry, 
received at different times, we have been 
compelled to suppress, as well from a re- 
gard to their respective authors as to our- 
selves, since they could do no great credit 
to either. 

The unavoidable press of other useful mat- 
ter has, contrary to our expectation, squeez- 
ed out Mr. Nobody from this number; we 
hope, however, that the graceful bow with 
which he will next week present himself to 
our readers, will compensate for his tempo- 
tary absence. 

Criticus and Co.’s second number, and the 
communication of “a friend to useful arts,” 
were received too late for this week’s paper. 

a 

About two o’clock on Tuesday morning, 
a fire broke out in a building occupied as a 
white lead manufactory, near the corner o! 
Chesnut and Broad streets. That and two 
or three adjoining frames were entirely 
consumed. The roof of an adjoining three 
Story brick house, and a large quantity of 
white lead, prepared for market, were also 
destroyed, notwithstanding the most active 
exertions of the citizens. 

— 

The corner stone of the building now 
erecting in Crown street, near Sassafras 
street, by the “ Eyangelical Reformed con- 
gregation,” was laid on Monday the 28th of 
May, in the presence of a number of the 
reverend clergy of this city, and a great 
concourse of spectators; on which occasion, 
a discourse was delivered by the Rev. James 
K. Burch, pastor of the said congregation, 
from Isaiah 28th chapter and 16th verse. 

At an election held the 4th inst. at the 
Pennsylvania academy of the Fine Arts, the 
following gentlemen were chosen officers 
of that institution for the ensuing year. 

President—George Clymer. 

Directors—William Tilghman, William 
Rawle, Charles Wilson Peale, William 
Poyntell, Zaccheus Collins, Pluncket F. 
Glentworth, Joseph Hopkinson, Wiiliam 
Rush, Edward Penington, James Gibson, 
Samuel F. Bradford, Charles J. Wistar. 





At the annual meeting of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, holden at 
Boston, the 29th ult. the following officers 
were elected:— 

Hon. John Adams, L. L. D. President. 

Rev. SamuelWebber, D.D. Vice President. 

Counsellors—Hon. Robert T. Pain. Hon. 
Francis Dana, Rev. John Lathrop, Dr. John 
Warren, Galeb Cannet, Esq. Rev. James 
Freeman, Dr. Aaron Dexter, Hon. John 
Davis, Hon. Thomas Dawes, Rev. Henry 
Ware, D.D. 

Rev. William Emerson, Recording Secretary. 
Hon.Josiah Quincy, Corresponding Secretary. 
Hon. Dudley A. Tying, Treasurer. 

Dr. John C. Warren, Vice Treasurer. 
Rey. Dr. Lathrop, Librarian. 

Dr. John Gorham, Cahinet Keefer. 


Committee for Publications—Hon. John | 


Davis, Rev. James Freeman, Rev. J. T. 
Kirkland, D. D. Nathaniel Bowditch, Esq. 
Professor John Farras. 


—_——_—_—— 


REPORT ON DOMESTIC MANUFACTURES 
(Continued. ) 
(G) 

Household manufactures in New Hampshire. 

In almost every town (of six miles square, 
ora district containing one or.more towns} 
having a population of 200 or 300 families, 
there is a carding machine and fulling mill. 
The cost of a carding machine is about 
500 dollars; one described to me, curds 
annually 6,000 pounds of wool, at 7 cents 
per pound, attended by one hand. This mode 
of carding relieves the house spinner of one 
half the labor of a day, for the sum of 
three and a half cents. 

Every farmer’s house is provided with one 
‘or more wheels, according to the number 
of females. 

Every second house, at least, has a loom 
‘for weaving linen, cotton and coarse woollen 
cloths, which is almost wholly done by wo- 
| men. 

| Manufactures of these kinds amount pro- 








Washington, June 13. We are at length | 
enabled to announce with certainty the ar-| 


rival of the John Adams, at Annapolis, after | 


a long and boisterous passage. She let Havre | 
the 24th of April, and met with almost al 
constant succession of westerly winds dur-| 
ing the voyage. 

Captain Fenwick, the bearer of despatches 
from France, arrived in this city last ¢vcning. } 
The contents of the despatches have not 


transpired. 
we 

The spotted Fever —Tius dveadful scourge 
still continues its ravages in many places, 
and seems to have spread nearly over the 
New England states. It was hoped, from 
some accounts given of it by the physicians, 
that on the approach of warm weather it 
would have abated and disappeared. But this 
appears not to be the case. We daily re- 
ceive accounts of deaths occurring from it, 
and of the alarms and distresses it occasions 
in many places where it rages at large. 

{ The Cabinet. 


re 


We learn from Stoddard, that the hail! 


was so severe on Wednesday, 3vth ult. as 
to kill cattle, and that it was several inches 
deep on the surface of the earth some time 
after the storm. { Bost. Chron. 


—— 


Between 6 and 700 houses and stores 
are said to be building in New York; which 
upon an average will cost 5000 dollars each; 
and altogether employ more than 6000 me- 
chanics. The new city hall will cost 500,000 
dollars, Washington hall 100,000. Several 
churches are also building. 





bably, on an average per family, to from 100 
to 600 yards in a year, without an hour’s 
loss of labor to the field. 

Considerable quantities of coarse flaxen 
cloth worth from 14 to 20 cents per yard, 


(thus manufactured in families, are sold to 


| traders in country villages or in towns, and 
sent for a market to the southern states, 
fon which a profit is made by the trader. 

A specimen of the cost and profit on the 
| employ of a fulling mill, in the county of 
Cheshire, in dressing cloths for household 
| manufactures. Yearly supply of cleths, far 
dressing and dying: 


Of fustian or cotton, yds. 1,000 
| Wollen, merely to be pressed, 1,700 
| Ditto, to be dyed, fulled, &c. 4.000 





+} 
t yards, 6,700 

, The charge and sum received for dressing the 

( above, dolls. 1,225 
The expense of labor, &c as follows: ' 





{|| The proprietor states his services at 110 
{| ‘Two men employed four months at 

twenty dollars 160 

Two apprentices, the same time, 80 

|} Cost of dyestaff, &c. 175 

Other expenses, & 735 

| 600 

| Leaving a balance.to the mill of 625 

—— 1,225 


The cost of the mill and machinery is stated to be 
1,500 dollars. 

The foregoing may be considered as a 
sample of the clothier’s mills in New Hamp- 
shire, of which there are about 140 in the 
state; some probably may do less and others 
much more than the above. 

The cost of manufacturing 18 pounds of 
wool into 20 yards of cloth is as follows: 

18 lbs. wool, best common, at 50 cts. 9 00 
Carding, oiling, See bl 1 44 
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Spinning, 14 2 80 
Weaving, 8 1 60 
Dressing, colored black, 52 6 40 





dollars 21 24 
This cloth 3-4 yards wide (cost per yard 
100 cents) is thick and firm, is finer than 
English cloth of 6-4-yards wide, sold at re- 
tail stores at three and a half doliars per 
yard, and is twice as durable. 


(H.) 

Extract of a letter from William Whittemore, of 
West Cambridge, to the collector of Boston, da- 
ted 24th Nov. 1809. 

“The machinery with which we now 
manufacture all kinds of wool and cotton 
cards that have been called for, were invent- 

ed by Amos Whittemore, in the year 1797; 

he then obtained the exclusive privilege of 

using said machines, by letters patent, for 
fourteen years. Amos Whittemore and my- 
self were jointly concerned in the first ma- 
chines that were built, and are still the sole 
proprietors of the patent. Congress at their 
last winter session extended the patent four- 
teen years, by a special act. We have fifty 
five of those patent machines, thirty seven 
of which are now in use; these machines, 
with the other apparatus necessary to carry 
on the business to its present extent, have 
cost us about forty thousand dollars, We 
have now employed in the factory upwards 
of forty hands; we manufacture weekly one 
hundred and eighty dozen puir of hand cards, 
and two hundred square teet of cards for 
the woollen and cotton factories, which to- 
gether amount to about two thousand dol- 
lars. Had it been in our power the year past 
to have supplied ourselves with card wire, 
the amount of the cards manufactured in 
our factory would have exceeded three 
thousand dollars per week, for we should 
have had all our machines in use. The build- 
ing in which we now carry on the business 
has cost us ten thousand dollars: fifty thou- 
sand doilars at least, is necessary for a capital 
to carry on the business to the extent, ex- 
clusive of buildings and machinery. We 
have been obliged to make great sacrifices 
to obtain money to enable us to carry on the 
business so as to be uble to answer the de- 
mand for cards: our monied institutions have 
afforded but little support to domestic manu- 
factures. The wire is the only article neces- 
sary to the manufacture of cards, but what 
our own country produces, and that might 
be manufactured here as good and nearly as 
cheap as in England. We have so far satis- 
fied ourselves (by experiment) that nothing 
but want of capital has prevented us from 
setting up that business. The iron made on 
lake Champlain, is found to be as good for 
wire, if not superior to any ever imported. 
The wire to supply our factory one year will 
in England cost about fifteen thousand dollars, 
and the expense of importing about ten per 
cent (it being free of duty;) perhaps about 
the same quantity is used annually in the 
other card manvufacturies in the United 
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the manufacturing business, that had the 
same support been afforded manufactures 
generally that has been to trade and com- 
merce, our manufactories at this time would 
have been carried on much more extensively, 
and would have generally afforded a profit 
to those concerned. Since the obstructions 
to our foreign trade, the manufactories of 
our country have increased astonishingly: 
the demand for wool and cotton cards, the 
present season has been twice as great as it 
has been any year preceding. Since the re- 
ceipt of your letter my time has been so 
constantly occupied with the concerns of the 
manufaccory, that I have not been able to 
make out any statement of it before—I have 
endeavored to give a general description of 
our manufactory; time would not permit 
me to be more particular.” 

(To be continued. ) 
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MARRIED. 
At Londonderry, (Mass.) Master Samuel 
Wallace, aged 15, to Mrs. Betsey Coffin, 
aged 57! 

DIED, 

On Wednesday the 30th May, in the 
8ist year of his age, William Ball, esq. of 
Philadelphia. He was an attending member 
of the society of Free Masons upwards of 
59 years, and was the first grand master of 
the grand lodge of Pennsylvania. His re- 


burial ground of the Baptist congregation 
in this city, on the next day, at the hour of 
10 in the forenoon, by the grand lodge and 
the subordinate lodges in the city, who as- 
sembied at the old hall of the grand lodge, 


cording to seniority, in procession to the 
house of the deceased, and from thence to 
the grave. A short address was delivered 
by the Rev. Dr. Staughton and a prayer of- 
fered up by the Rev. Dr. Rogers, after 
which the proper masonic funeral service, 
&e. was performed by the grand master and 
grand chaplain, and the masonic honors, &c. 
&c. given by the brethren. 

On Saturday, the 2nd instant, in the for- 
tieth year of his age, Mr. William G. Lati- 
;mer, merchant, of this city. 








The price of the Philadelphia Repertory is four 
dollars per annum, payable quarterly in advance. 
At the close of the year will be presented a title 
page and index, with at least one handsome en. 
graving. 
Subscriptions and communications, post paid, will 
be thankfully received. 





WANTED, 
As an apprentice to the Printing Business, a boy 
between twelve and fifteen years of age. One that 
can be well recommended will receive good encou- 


woe. Inguire at this Office. 





States. There is no doubt in my mind from 
the observations ma e I have been in 


mains were interred in masonic form, in the 


and proceeded from thence, by lodges, ac-}}#8re 





HEALTH OFFICE, 

June 2, 1810. 
Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 2d to the 9th June. 


Diseases. ad.ch. Diseases. ad. cb, 
Caries 1 O Inflam. of liver 1 0 
Casualties 1 O Jaundice 1 0 
Consumption of lungs3 0 Small pox natural O 2 
Convulsions 0 2 Stillborn 0 3 
Debility 1 0 Suicide 1 0 
Dropsy of thebreast 1 © Sudden 1 0 
Erysipelas 1 0 Unknown 11 
Fever 01 _— 
Fever, remittant 01 16 11 
Puerperal 1 0 —_—— 
Inflam. stomach 11 Total 27 
Inflam. bowels 1 0 

Of the above there were, 

Under 1 6 Between 50 and 60 1 
Between 1 and 2 1 60 70 2 
> 1 70 8 

5 10 1 30 90 t) 

10 =20 2 90 ©6100 QO 

20 3 S Ages uuknown i?) 

30 640 7 ai. 

40 50 3 Total 27 


By order of the Board of Mealth. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 30’clock. 
72 75 


June 4 v5 
5 66 67 67 
6 66 67 68 
7 63 63 63 
8 58 58 57 
9 57 60 59 





MRS. KAMMERER 

Informs the ladies and gentlemen of Philadelphia, 
and of the northern and southern states, that she 
has opened a Boarding House, in the city of Bur- 
lington, New Jersey. 

Persons desiring an excursion to one of the most 
eable villages in the United States, may be fur- 
nished with very genteel lodgings at her house on 
Green Bank, upon the margin of the river Dela- 
ware. 

The easy and almost hourly intercourse by land 
stages, water packets,'and a steam boat, with Phila- 
delphia, Bristol and Trenton, the fashionable and 
cultivated society of Burlington, its excellent schools, 
public library, market, daily post, &c. render it in a 
peculiar degree eligible as a summer residence for 
families, and gentlemen, either of business or leisure. 

While these circumstances remove the inconveni- 
ence of too much solitude and privation of the daily 
comforts of life, so much complained of in remote 
situations, gentlemen and ladjes will find here what- 
ever conduces to make a country residence in the 
summer desirable. 

The Bristol baths, so celebrated and elegantly 
fitted up, being directly on the opposite side of the 
river, may be visited in the course of a few minutes, 
and its mineral waters be supplied at Mrs. Kammer- 
er’s every morning if requested. 

There is also in the city of Burlington a mineral 
fountain highly reputed; the rides about the town 
and along the river, are very handsome; fishing and 
fowling may be enjoyed almost at the door; and in 
regard to air, water, and healthfulness, no situation 
is more to be preferred. 

Besides stated lodgers, Mrs. Kammerer can ac- 
commodate travelling and occasional company. 

June 9th, 1810. 


——————— ee 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 





June 16. 


No. 17, Arch Street. 
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